THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

extremely flexible verse periods of Shakespeare but had im-
portant indirect effect on the lyric. With Donne the innova-
tions of blank verse entered the lyric. It is significant that he
also disintegrated the Petrarchan convention. So strong were
the musical habits of contemporary poetry that Donne still
expected his lyrics to be sung. He tells us that when he has
expressed his passion in words

Some man his art and voice to show
Sets and sings my pain.1

Though some of the Songs and Sonets have a singing quality
(e.g., "Go and catch a falling star"), the majority counter-
point a free speech rhythm on the metrical line and stanza.
Their affinity is with dramatic blank verse, as the opening
of the first poem in the Songs and Sonets clearly shows.

I wonder by my troth, what thou, and I

Did, till we lov'd? were we not wean'd till then?

But suck'd on country pleasures, childishly?

In the school of Donne during the seventeenth century
stanza-pattern and rime-cadence are a background to the
free speech rhythm. The content too is one of wit and com-
plex combinations of tone. Music is no fit mate for such verse.
The recitative style could limp painfully after it, but real
musical interest could not be added. Poets like Herrick and
Lovelace continued the miniature grace of Campion; but the
- lyric was becoming increasingly complete in itself without
thought of musical setting. The opera alone was the focus
of musical and literary union to which the new speech
characteristics of the two arts pointed. That, however, is a
study in itself, and we must content ourselves with referring
the reader to Prof. Dent's account of the attempts through-
out the seventeenth century to establish an English opera.2

Apart from the influence on the lyric of trie expectation
of a musical setting, a considerable influence on poetic form

1 The Triple Fool (Songs and Sonets).
1E, J. Dent, Foundations of English Opera.
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